8         PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUALITY   LECT.

before. But the machine would not be impossible.,
and its impossibility must be demonstrated in order
to establish vitalism.

Here, then, we may leave the facts of adaptation,1
not without a certain feeling of disappointment ;
they can teach us nothing but what we are taught,
say, by the selective faculties of the kidney. They
may in principle be explained " mechanically/' just
as is possible with respect to secretion, if only
we attribute to the secreting organ, the kidney for
example, a very complicated pre-established arrange-
ment of its minute structure.

The study of adaptation, then, only teaches us a
good deal with regard to the purposefulness of
organic phenomena, but nothing more. Will the
result be any more fertile, if we study the wonderful
facts of regeneration in the same way ? Strange to
say, it will not. Regeneration in all its forms, be it
regeneration of the embryo or of the adult, if only
taken as regeneration^ i.e. as a process repairing
disturbed wholeness, would again make us familiar
with a certain class of teleological processes, but
would not do more. We should be dealing only
with probabilities as regards the problem of vitalism.

But we want more ; and we can gain more, if we
only change our method of analysis. We must not
attack teleology so directly and immediately in order
to see whether it is of the machine-like or vitalistic
type. We must devote ourselves to the facts
without bias of any kind. It will be found that we

1 For a full discussion of the facts of adaptation refer to Gifford
Lectures, vol. i. pp. 165-213.